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ae violent situation which has developed in the 
Union of South Africa has now approached 
almost revolutionary proportions. After long 
years of being harried, bullied, and regimented by 
the white authorities, African frustration has burst 
its floodgates. Everyone who knows the African 
in the Union will appreciate that originally this 
frustration was mixed with ironic good humour. 
The achievement of the white Nationalists is to 
transform this mood into one dominated by anger. 

White and black camps now ferociously face 
each other, the former ringed bv tanks, armoured 
cars, rifles, sjamboks and fear; the latter by sticks, 
stones and moral indignation. Apartheid has pro- 
duced its own inevitable climax. The force which 
is its main weapon has driven the Africans into 
the concerted action they could not organise for 
themselves, and has supplied the provocation 
essential to whip up revolutionary fervour. 

The Sharpeville massacre first warned the 
Africans of the extremes to which the government 
was prepared to go. Yet it seemed immediately 
afterwards as though the Nationalists themselves 
were shocked by what they had done, and by 
world reactions to it. The temporary withdrawal 
of the pass regulations seemed to indicate a re- 
treat into conciliation. If Dr. Verwoerd had con- 
tinued in this attitude, he might well have lulled 
African fears to sleep again; instead he quickly 
reverted to mass arbitrary arrests and then an 
indiscriminate terrorist campaign to terrorise the 
whole African community. When a body of 3m. 
whites—and all whites are by no means united— 
sets out to reduce 10m. non-whites into submis- 
sion, the ultimate end of the process can be clearly 
foreseen. Nothing could illustrate better the 
paranoic mentality of Dr. Verwoerd nor the 
suicidal impulse of his followers. 
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It may be that with their monopoly of fire- 
power, their absolute control of armed forces and 
police, and with their single-minded determination, 
the government will be able to control any mass 
outburst for the time being. Nevertheless, they 
have already begun to dig their own graves. By 
removing every moderate leader and banning 
moderate organisations they have invited extrem- 
ism, and it will inevitably follow. By employing 
indiscriminate brutal force they are provoking a 
normally passive and good-humoured people into 
violent reaction. It has already started. Retribu- 
tion may be delayed; it is now certain. 


White Critics: ' 

There are some within the white community 
with sufficient commonsense to recognise the 
dangers inherent in Verwoerd’s policy. The 
Liberal Party has been outspoken and several of 
its leaders have been arrested. The Progressive 
Party, with 12 representatives in Parliament, has 
had the courage to vote against the Unlawful Or- 
ganisations Bill which enables the government 
to ban African—and other—political parties. The 
business community, already appalled by the 
demonstration of what the withdrawal of African 
labour can mean in Cape Town and by the catas- 
trophic fall in South African shares, and incredu- 
lous that the government should be so inconsider- 
ate to economic interest as to add _ further 
dislocation by calling up territorials, is being 
forced out of its normal political apathy to ask 
whether survival does not necessitate a change of 
The dependence of the South 
African economy on the outside world makes 
businessmen much more sensitive to overseas’ 
condemnation than the politicians have shown 
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themselves. At the same time there are signs 
within the Dutch Reformed Church and amongst 
other normally unreserved supporters of the 
Nationalists of an awakening to the realisation 
that Verwoerd has this time gone too far. 

It is possible, therefore, that the nerve of the 
white community, already shaken by inter-racial 
progress in Kenya and Tanganyika, and fearful 
of the effects of black nationalism in the Belgian 
Congo, French Africa and even in the Central 
African Federation, may begin to crack. Ver- 
woerd is no favourite, even among the Nation- 
alists, and the time may come when he will be 
replaced to save the country from chaos. Who- 
ever and whatever takes his place will no doubt 
dream that slight modifications of traditional 
South Africanism will avert further bloodshed. 
They will be wrong. There are only temporary 
breathing stages between a breach in a slave 
society and full equality. Once reform starts it 
snowballs; nothing can halt it other than further 
violence and bloodshed. 

The attack on Dr. Verwoerd has postponed any 
serious change in Nationalist policy. An all-out 
campaign to remove every African leader and 
crush all opposition has been continued with 
renewed fervour. Nevertheless, even if the 
Afrikaaners retreat completely into their Jaeger 
their respite can only be temporary. 

In this grim situation, the British people have 
special responsibility. It was we, after all, who 
originally gave the minority whites power over 
the majority non-whites. The Tory Government’s 
pusillanimous attitude at the United Nations is a 
meagre step away from its support of the South 
African Government last November. Even the 
Tories, however, are shaken by the tempest of 
world revulsion against the consequence of apar- 
theid. On 7th April the report of the News 
Chronicle’s Gallup Poll on South Africa showed 
that 80 per cent. of people in Britain condemn the 
policy of apartheid. Only six per cent. of the 
people questioned had not made up their mind. 


At the same time the day-to-day leadership of 
opinion from the Labour Movement is spurring 
the government into new attitudes. These should 
be developed, first, to ensure that the three High 
Commission Territories of Basutoland, Swaziland 
and Bechuanaland are ready to receive the 
political refugees who may flee from South 
‘African terror; second, to hasten efforts to make 
these three territories models of inter-racial 
equality and co-operation on South Africa’s 
borders; third, to advance a new policy in Central 
Africa, designed to avoid a repetition of the South 
African tragedy and to establish a non-racial 
democracy to the north of the Union; and fourth, 
to ensure that at the Commonwealth Prime 


Ministers’ conference the whole question of 
South African policy is accepted as a Common- 
wealth responsibility and urgent action decided to 
force the South African Government to abandon 
its reign of terror and to come into line with the 
principles to which the Commonwealth itself owes 
its existence. 


THE BAHAMAS 


ON May 20th four new seats carved out of the — 


existing constituencies in New Providence, 
the most heavily populated island in the Bahamas, 
are to be contested in a bye-election on the basis 
of a new and much wider franchise than the 
islands have ever known. This is the first 
implementation of the ‘urgent constitutional 
reforms” proposed by Mr. Lennox-Boyd when he 
visited the island two years ago. The delay is 
typical of the isolated complacency of these 
islands where constitutionally at any rate little 
seems to have changed since the first English 
slave owners emigrated there from the Americas. 

In 1953 the Bahamas population was 84,000 
(Africans 61,000, Mixed 12,400, Europeans 
10.700) and it is now estimated at well over 
130,000. The islands have representative but not 
responsible government. There is an Executive 
Council of 11, nominated by the Governor; a 
Legislative Council (or upper house) of nine, also 
nominated by the Governor, and an elected House 
of Assembly of 29—eight from New Providence 
and 21 from the Out Islands. By this arrange- 
ment New Providence, which contains the capital, 
Nassau, and more than half the population, is 
grossly under-represented. The franchise in the 
last election which took place in 1956, was con- 
fined to men only, had property qualifications 
which cut out a large section of the African com- 
munity and allowed company and plural voting. 
One company director is said to have exercised 
138 votes. No member of the House of Assembly 
receives any salary. There is no ministerial system; 
much of the executive power is delegated to 
public boards whose heads and members are all 
nominated by the Governor. Elections are only 
held once in seven years. 

In the 1956 elections 21 white conservative 
members were returned who later formed the 
United Bahamian Party representing the merchant, 
hotel-owning clique who control much of the 
power in the islands. In spite of widespread alle- 
gations of corruption the coloured Progressive 
Liberal Party won six seats and polled one-third 
of the votes. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s visit in April, 1958, was 
precipitated by a strike of taxi-cab owners which 
drew attention to the fact that no trade union 
organisation was allowed and that urgent reforms 
were needed to the constitution. He recom- 
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mended adult male franchise; the reduction of the 
plural vote to two (a residential vote and a pro- 
perty qualification in another constituency) and 
the creation of four new seats in New Providence 
to make a better balance between representation 
and population. In 1958 a Labour Act was passed 
which made trade unions legal and Martin 
Pounder of the National Union of Railwaymen, 
was sent out by the T.U.C. to advise. 


In February of this year a bye-election was held 
in the islands of Grand Bahama and Bimini after 
the sitting U.B.P. member had been appointed to 
the Legislative Council. On the first count the 
seat was won by Warren Levarity of the PLP, but 
a recount awarded it to an independent, De 
Gregory, by four votes. An election petition is 
pending. 

The result has shaken the PLP who expected 
to win by a large majority. There is little doubt, 
however, that they will win all four of the new 
seats in New Providence. The U.B.P. are hastily 
attempting to widen their appeal to the coloured 
community but are unlikely to be successful. The 
unknown factor is the intervention of the Labour 
leader, Randol Fawkes, who has split away from 
the PLP. 

If the PLP win four new seats their prestige 
in the House will be much increased. Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd’s reforms were only a beginning. In a 
territory where there are still no direct taxes at 
all, economic power rests with the merchants, and 
lawyers who have made fortunes out of the 
development of tourism and ‘ investment’ by tax- 
evaders. New Providence is still under-repre- 
sented. The islands may be booming—they 
urgently need a ministerial system, votes for 
women and to emerge from the eighteenth to the 
twentieth century. 


GHANA AS A REPUBLIC 


HANA’s draft constitution to provide for a 

republic represents a change from parliament- 
ary democracy on the United Kingdom model to 
presidential democracy on the lines of the United 
States. It is not a blue print for a dictatorship. 
By the time this comment appears a plebiscite will 
have taken place to approve the constitution and 
to choose the first President. Subsequently there 
will be an election every five years and the Presi- 
dent will be elected by the members who are 
returned to the National Assembly. 


There is to be no Prime Minister, only a Presi- 
dent, following the precedent of other independent 
African states, Liberia, Guinea and Tunisia. 

More power is concentrated in the hands of 
the President than is usual in Western countries. 
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The President as Commander-in-Chief will be able 
to dismiss or suspend any member of the armed 
forces; and as Chief Executive he will appoint 
the cabinet from Members of Parliament. He can 
veto legislation but he cannot force the Assembly 
to pass measures he or his Ministers propose. He 
can dissolve Parliament, but in doing so, he, 
himself, faces a general election. 

The most dramatic article which is entrenched 
in the constitution gives the government the right 
to surrender the whole or part of Ghana’s 
sovereignty to a Union of African States—but as 
things are it seems unlikely that this will be used 
in the near future. 

The intention is to ensure that the President is, 
as far as possible, the leader of the majority party 
in the House and that he, the Ministers and the 
Assembly work together as a team. There is need 
for a strong executive to ensure the political 
stability essential for economic development. The 
verdict of the Granville Sharpe Commission show- 
ing as it did that certain elements in the Opposi- 
tion are not prepared to use constitutional means, 
gives some justification for the strengthening of 
the government. Dr. Nkrumah’s remarks, how- 
ever, when opening the new headquarters of the 
Convention People’s Party in Accra suggests that 
his belief in a two-party system is academic only. 

Nevertheless, the future of democracy in Ghana 
will depend far more on the political maturity of 
the people and the ability of the M.P.s they elect 
than on the articles of the constitution. It is they 
who will determine whether it will be operated in 
a democratic or in an authoritarian manner. 
Experience in South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia has shown that no entrenched clauses 
can safeguard’ liberty and equality. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


SEVEN years ago the constitution of British 
Guiana, which had been introduced only a 
short time before, was suspended, amid allegations 
of subversive activity by Ministers and an arson 
plot. Four years later, new elections again 
returned Dr. Jagan to office, though by then Mr. 
Lyndon Burnham had left the People’s Pro- 
gressive Party and had become leader of an 
Opposition—the People’s National Congress. 
Since 1957 normal, though limited, Parliament- 
ary rule has prevailed and some progress has been 
made in the battle against the poverty of the 
masses of the people. Credit for peaceful politics 
and for a more realistic approach to extremely 
difficult economic problems must go to Dr. Jagan 
himself, to the wisdom and commonsense of Sir 


‘Patrick Renison, the late Governor, and of Sir 


Jock Campbell, the Chairman of Bookers, and to 
the build-up of a more stable and responsible 
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trade union movement under the guidance of Mr. 
Tello, Mr. Ishmael, Mr. Cambridge and others. 

Now a conference in London has agreed that 
a new Constitution, with a Legislative Assembly 
newly elected from an increased number of con- 
stituencies, shall come into force not later than 
August 1961. It provides for a bi-cameral legis- 
lature in which both Houses will be controlled by 
the party which gains a majority in the popular 
election for Cabinet Government under a Premier, 
for a reservation of Defence and Foreign Affairs 
to the Governor appointed by the U.K. Govern- 
ment, and for transfer of control of the police 
by stages to a Minister. 

This, however, is no more than an interim 
constitution. It was noted by the Conference 
that ‘ Her Majesty’s Government accept the prin- 
ciple of independence for British Guiana’. It 
is envisaged that a further conference to work out 
a constitution for an independent British Guiana 
will be held not long after August, 1963—even 
earlier, if before then the West Indies Federation 
has become independent. 

Dr. Jagan has protested against Mr. Macleod’s 
refusal to grant independence at once. Mr. 
Burnham has stated objections to the arrange- 
ments for control of the police. Mr. Jai Narine 
Singh, a hot-tempered advocate of ‘ independence 
outside the Commonwealth now’ proclaims that 
‘the Conference has failed’. No doubt all these 
criticisms will be made with vigour while the 
elections are on. To the outside observer the con- 
clusions of the Conference appear to be a notable 
step forward at a not unreasonable pace. What 
is needed now is a bolder and more vigorous 
attack than any that:our Government has yet 
made upon the formidable economic problems of 
this multi-racial community of 540,000 people on 
the edge of the South American jungle. 


NANYANG UNIVERSITY 


NE of the many intractable problems facing 
the Socialist People’s Action Party govern- 
ment in Singapore is that of the Chinese university, 
Nanyang, which crystallises the discontent of the 
overhelming Chinese majority on the island with 
the insufficiency of higher education, and with the 
English character of that which has been avail- 
able in the University of Malaya. Nanyang was 
launched in 1955 to provide higher education for 
‘some of the 18,000 pupils from Singapore’s 
Chinese secondary schools. Today it has over 
1,700 students; but it has failed to meet the need 
for adequate quality higher education, and has 
also evidently exacerbated the racial dissatisfac- 
tions out of which it originated. A few days ago 
the Prime Minister, Lee Kuan Yew, told the 
students that in no circumstances should Nanyang 


be regarded as a purely Chinese or Chinese- 
language university; Chinese ‘‘ chauvinism” in 
Singapore was a great danger to the territory’s 
future and to its prospects of merger with neigh- 
bouring Malaya which has a_preponderantly 
Malay population. 

Unfortunately Nanyang has, in fact, become a 
centre of Chinese separateness and is too much 
based on Chinese as a medium of instruction. 
Worse still its teaching is substandard in quality. 
This has happened because Nanyang was born 
out of a curious, but understandable, spasm of 
anti-colonial feeling and Chinese racial pride seven 
years ago under the leadership of rich Singapore 
Chinese who were both unable to obtain the 
necessary technical advice and unwilling to con- 
tribute the large, regular funds necessary to ensure 
the highest standards. A year ago a commission 
under Dr. Prescott, the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Western Australia (and containing 
three Chinese) reported most unfavourably; and 
last November a review committee set up by the 
PAP government made sweeping recommenda- 
tions for reforms including a proper administrative 
structure, a pre-university course in English, more 
and better teaching of the Malay language, higher 
calibre teachers and the shouldering of consider- 
able financial responsibility by the Singapore 
government. The PAP government’s first moves 
to carry out these proposals have evidently 
brought it up against the strength of Chinese 
cultural separateness. Hence the warning speech 
of Lee Kuan Yew who declared that if old slogans 


about the defence of Chinese culture and language, 


coined to meet the threats of a colonial era, are 
shouted in Nanyang university, then the Singapore 
Chinese had better watch out. They are, he 
emphasised, living amongst Malaysians in South 
East Asia and will court trouble if they provoke — 
retaliatory Malay racialism. Lee Kuan Yew is 
in short facing not only a difficult task of academic 
re-organisation but also a great problem of 
political re-education when he confronts the 
Nanyang university managers and students. The 
university of Malaya, situated partly in Singapore, 
partly in Malaya, is already splitting in two 
because the distrustful Malay leaders in Malaya 
are taking the Kuala Lampur faculties away to 
form a separate Malay-influenced ‘national uni- 
versity’. Chinese chauvinism in Nanyang can 
only sharpen such Malay aloofness and suspicion 
of the Singapore Chinese. Nevertheless Lee Kuan 
Yew is right to recognise Nanyang degrees for 
certain Singapore civil service posts. There has 
been much Chinese frustration in Singapore. A 
re-organisation of Nanyang on a. true multi-racial 
basis could do much to exercise this frustration: 
but only if Nanyang can be made efficient and 
can deliver the goods. 


Analysis of Empire 


By A. CREECH JONES, M.P. 


RUA HINDEN discussed in the last book of 

Fabian Colonial Essays, imperialism and the 
explanation of it offered by early socialist theorists. 
John Strachey examines in his new book? the rise 
and fall of modern empires, and challenges many 
accepted assumptions regarding the alleged economic 
and prestige advantages of colonial possessions to 
the metropolitan power. He discusses too, certain 
trends of modern international politics relating to 
power and world domination. His common-sense 
reminds one of the searching questions asked by 
Norman Angell and J. A. Hobson over half a 
century ago. 


Today the Dutch, French, Belgian and British 
empires move to their close and their place is taken 
by self-governing states. The transformation is one 
of the major features of the present age. In this 
book we have the picture of British imperial expan- 
sion and some discussion of the economic factors 
which contributed to it and the practices it em- 
ployed. It is easy enough to list the influences 
which have contributed in Asia and Africa to the 
political changes resulting from Western penetration, 
economic needs and communications, international 
interest and nationalism. But in the rise and decline 
of the Western colonial systems it is well to note 
the part that economic self-interest and national 
material advantage have played, to analyse the 
factors in the disintegration of imperial power and 
their significance to the metropolitan country, and 
to discover how the vacuum is likely to be filled. 


The first part of Strachey’s book gives a brief 
historic survey of Britain’s acquisition of overseas 
territories and an account of the conquest and sub- 
sequent administration of India. He also illustrates 
his theme by discussing British imperialism in prac- 
tice in the acquisition of Egypt and South Africa. 
With this section of the book the recent work on 
‘The Imperial Idea and its Enemies’ by Professor 
Thornton might be read.? 

The words ‘empire’ and ‘imperialism’ are 
covered with opprobrium today because the con- 
temporary world rejects the idea of an alien power 
subjecting the economic and political life of other 
people. From being a word of doubtful character 
imperialism acquired in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century a laudable reputation. It emotionally 
captivated a generation or so of the British establish- 
ment. Its hollow respectability hardly lasted out 
the wars in the first part of the century. Yet in its 
heyday the proconsul dreams and territorial blue- 
prints and sentimental poetry persuaded many that 
a great trust existed in an arrogant materialism 
cloaked in a hypocritical faith. 


1*The End of Empire’ by John Strachey (Gollancz, 
30s.). 
2 Reviewed in VENTURE, March. 1960. 


The dream has gone, the empire has crumbled 
and the subjected people are on the march to a 
destiny of their own making. Strachey diagnoses 
the malaise of empire and asks whether after the 
decay of the zest and glory, the prestige and bom- 
bast associated with it, Britain is weaker by the 
recognition given to the self-governing and indepen- 
dent countries which formerly composed it. 


Strachey in his diagnosis turns to assess the 
economic theories which have been entertained from 
time to time about colonial expansion. He acknow- 
ledges the work of Hobson, in contrast with Marx, 
and his influence on Lenin. Hobson did not ignore 
the economic consequences of the rise of democracy. 
“The experience of the last two and a half decades 
leaves no room for doubt that the effects of political 
democracy upon the economic structure of a last 
stage capitalism may be quite sufficient to modify 
its development profoundly’. Hobson, the author 
adds, saw that radicalism, in promoting a wider 
distribution of national income, and imperialism 
were alternative solutions to the difficulties of operat- 
ing the capitalist system. The views of Marx and 
Lenin regarding the causes of colonial expansion 
have been proved inadequate by events. 


Material Benefit 


Strachey also brilliantly discusses whether empire 
is motivated by and contributes to the material profit 
of a possessing nation. He shows that economic 
advantage and political prestige are of doubtful 
validity. He instances British oil policy in the 
Middle East and the emergence of a prosperous 
Germany bereft of colonies. But there are some 
economic advantages to offset some part of the 
liabilities. Colonial investments may yield big profits, 
raw materials and other commodities may be more 
readily obtained, the terms of trade may be turned 
more favourably and sterling balances may consti- 
tute a disguised form of colonial exploitation. 
Strachey’s conclusion, however, is that Britain has 
much to gain and little to lose economically from 
the transformation of the empire. 


The case against imperialism is not only economic. 
The human factor is involved and the requirements 
of a peaceful and stable world. The end of empire 
affords Britain the opportunity for a contribution 
to ideals and purposes of greater ethical worth than 
those operating before. The immense tasks waiting 
to be done in the undeveloped countries, the widen- 
ing gap in the standard of living compared with 
industrial nations and the dangers to democratic 
freedom therefrom, should inspire the Western world 
to dedicated service. Britain might lead the Com- 
monwealth and play an indispensable role in the 
‘mighty work of raising the mass of the human 
race’. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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[X his fortnight’s tour of Central Africa the 

Colonial Secretary achieved a minor triumph: he 
demonstrated that it was possible to release Dr. 
Banda from prison without setting off riots through- 
out Nyasaland. But the little which Mr. Macleod 
managed to do only shows how much there is still 
to be done. He learnt a good deal about the intri- 
cate pattern of fears which throws shadows over 
Central Africa; but there are also signs that he has 
been taken in (at least temporarily) by a few ancient 
and fallacious arguments of the white politicians. 
Whether he understands enough of the pattern and 
sees through enough of these arguments to decide 
upon the action, which is essential if racial strife in 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland is to be avoided, 
will only begin to be known in June or July, when 
the London talks on Nyasaland constitutional 
changes start, At this point I can only summarise 
the immediate implications of his visit. 


Tense Situation 


In the week before he arrived, the situation in all 
three territories could not have been more depress- 
ing. In Nyasaland the arrival of the unpopular 
Monckton Commission had stretched tension almost 
to breaking point in the northern province ; the false 
alarm that Dr. Banda would be released on 14th 
February made Nyasas sceptical about the possibility 
that Mr. Macleod could survive a browbeating from 
Sir Roy Welensky and let Dr. Banda out. In 
Northern Rhodesia a series of rebellious incidents in 
schools, with students demanding that they have 
control of discipline, mirrored the general political 
frustration of Africans. The Governor, Sir Evelyn 
Hone, was openly saying that no new constitution 
could be expected in Northern Rhodesia to succeed 
the complicated and unpopular Benson Constitution 
of 1958 until after the federal review conference— 
that is, probably not until 1962; and Kenneth 
Kaunda was retorting that trouble would be inevit- 
able in that case. In Southern Rhodesia Sir Edgar 
Whitehead was moving fast into the right-hand 
corner of the stage, making voluble electioneering 
speeches and seeking an election issue in the reserved 
clauses of the constitution, by which at present 
Britain holds (although no U.K. Government has 
openly wielded) certain powers over Southern 
Rhodesian legislation. Sir lEdgar’s manceuvres 
against Britain roused fears in African minds and 
were matched by a virulent press campaign in the 
Argus newspapers against Mr. Macleod, warning 
him that there would be ‘no Kenya sell-out’ in 
Central Africa. 


Into this unpleasant atmosphere Mr. Macleod flew 
tight-lipped. He had brief and what were politely 
called forthright conversations with Welensky, 
Whitehead and the Dominion Party leaders. He had 
two days of talks in Northern Rhodesia which were 
dramatised by a near-riot at Lusaka airport but 


MACLEOD IN CENT; 


which did not reach any public conclusion ; Kenneth 
Kaunda was able, however, to quieten his followers 
by saying that he had been invited by Mr, Macleod 
to talks in London. Then Mr. Macleod, against the 
continuing if tacit opposition of the Governor of 
Nyasaland, Sir Robert Armitage, set about releasing 
Dr. Banda and staked his career on the good be- 
haviour of Nyasas at this highly emotional moment. 


His success in this move was magnificent. Dr. 
Banda and the leaders of the 150,000-strong Malawi 
Congress Party showed great maturity and took on 
the appearance of an alternative government by the 
way in which they persuaded the country to rejoice 
peaceably. There was an immediate relaxation of 
tension and the white man travelling the roads of 
Nyasaland received waves instead of scowls. In 
his two sessions with Malawi leaders Mr. Macleod 
testored a measure of confidence in the British 
Government without committing it yet to any specific 
course of action, and Dr. Banda announced many 
times over that the Colonial Secretary was ‘a very 
great man’. Other political delegations which 
trooped in to see him at Government House all re- 
ported ‘ satisfactory ’ interviews. Since these included 
the newly formed Settlers’ Protection Association, 
the United Federal Party and the Asian Convention, 
this perhaps only meant that Mr. Macleod listened 
to all comers with a show of sympathy. He left all 
communities in Nyasaland feeling much better, hav- 
ing used the old psychiatric trick of letting people 
talk themselves out. Dr. Banda, being prohibited 
by the Emergency Regulations from touring his own 
country to address his own people, shrewdly kept 
up his momentum by setting out on a month’s tour 
of Britain and the United States, where he may 
consult such old advisers as Mr. Dingle Foot and 
make new friends among rich corporations and 
capitalists against the day of Nyasaland’s independ- 
ence. 


Need for Self-Determination 


But this honeymoon period enjoyed by Mr. 
Macleod and Dr. Banda is likely to be very brief, 
unless the Colonial Secretary realises the full impli- 
cations of his action in releasing Dr. Banda. At 
present he hardly seems to have done so. He sees, 
correctly, that the greatest fear Africans still possess 
is of domination by Southern Rhodesian whites 
through the federal structure. But he appears to 
think that there is no great urgency about bringing 
a new territorial constitution into force before the 
federal review conference begins (now probably 
April, 1961) because delegates at that conference 
will, he has assured Africans, represent all shades 
of opinion and not simply Governments. 


African leaders in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land do not view the matter in that way at all. Both 
Kaunda and Banda have asked for self-government 
this year because they believe that the Southern 
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Rhodesia Government will only be sincere in its 
intentions about Federation if it is faced with the 
reality of African-run governments in the northern 
territories. If, as Sir Edgar has threatened recently, 
it will in that event secede, all the hypocrisy about 
‘partnership’ will be finally exposed. They also 
want self-government now as a full safeguard that 
they will not be over-ruled at the federal review 
conference. Mr. Macmillan’s assurance, that Central 
Africa will not be advanced to Dominion Status until 
the Protectorates have shown they desire to do so 
through the expressed views of truly representative 
governments, does not go far enough: for it does not 
admit the possibility of secession and it may only 
mean that Central Africa will be kept in a con- 
tinuing state of political stagnation. In order to 
regain the confidence of Africans, the British 
Government needs to make an unequivocal state- 
ment assuring self-determination for the Protector- 
ates. The emergency in Nyasaland also needs to be 
ended swiftly and the last 140 detainees released ; 
this may well happen as soon as the Governor’s 
powers have been buttressed by the now standard 
security legislation already introduced into Kenya 
and Northern Rhodesia. 


The Economic Argument 


There are other important points about which 
Mr. Macleod has not shown clear and independent 
thought. He seems to be unduly impressed by the 
well-worn argument about the economic benefits of 
Federation, and to be worried that Nyasaland will 
be at least £23m. a year the poorer after independ- 
ence. He bases his views, no doubt, on the Jack 
Report; I would hope that he will soon have an 
opportunity of reading the (not yet published) book 
by the Oxford economists David Henderson and 
Arthur Hazlewood, who spent considerably longer 
than Professor Jack in Nyasaland, and have come 
to very different conclusions. As well, there is the 
human factor which politicians should take into 
account, even if the stricter rules of economists bar 
them from doing so. Independence in Nyasaland 
will certainly bring an upsurge of spirit and energy 
among Nyasas, as well as excite extra interest from 
outside investors. An African-run Government is 
also in a better position than the Colonial Office to 
put through essential land tenure reforms. 


It is, however, true that far too little thinking has 
been done by the Nyasa leaders themselves about 
the economic consequences of secession. At the 
moment between one-quarter and one-third of Nyasa 
workers are employed in Southern Rhodesia where- 
wages are higher and where until recently there has 
been a labour shortage. The position is now chang- 
ing, both because of the recession and also because 
Southern Rhodesian Africans are coming increas- 
ingly into the labour market. As a result the 
Southern Rhodesian Government has passed the 
Foreign Migratory Labour Act which prevents 
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foreign Africans from applying for jobs in most 
urban areas. This at the moment does not apply 
to Nyasas, but were Nyasaland to leave the Federa- 
tion Sir Edgar Whitehead has made it clear that it 
would be rigorously applied to Nyasa workers. To 
absorb these workers into the economy of Nyasa- 
land would involve an expension hard to conceive. 
It is possible therefore that the immediate result of 
secession would be a marked lowering of the 
standard of living of many Nyasaland Africans. 
Nevertheless this kind of argument weighs at the 
moment hardly at all with Nyasas, and Mr. Macleod 
would be unwise to shelter behind it. 


A Big Bluff 


In his discussion with delegations in Zomba, he 
has seemed to favour the idea of separate racial 
voting rolls to insure that Europeans elected for 
certain reserved seats are representative of their own 
community; and he has laid some emphasis on 
safeguards for minorities. The Asian Convention 
has realised sooner than Mr. Macleod that the only 
real safeguard lies in racial goodwill and that com- 
munal rolls are more likely to harm race relations 
than safeguard the interests of minorities. 


An even more important misapprehension appar- 
ently held by Mr. Macleod is that, if Federation 
were broken up, Southern Rhodesia would not 
stand alone but (in Sir Edgar’s words) ‘ be forced 
to seek the shelter of the Union of South Africa ’. 
It is a big bluff, for neither the businessman nor the 
politicians of Southern Rhodesia would let them- 
selves be submerged in South Africa, and the 
Nationalist Government has no wish to enrol 
thousands more English-speaking voters. But if one 
accepts this bluff, as the British Government shows 
signs of doing, it inhibits the taking of vital 
action in the northern territories for fear of so 
offending the Southern Rhodesia Government that 
it secedes and joins South Africa. Mr. Macleod 
should understand that it is only by advancing the 
Protectorates to full self-government as soon as 
possible that the concepts of partnership and federa- 
tion can be put to the test of sincerity. The Southern 
Rhodesians whites will be condemning themselves if 
they vote to secede; if they vote to remain in a 
federation with African-run governments, it will be 
an unexpectedly happy ending to Central Africa’s 
troubled story. 


Mr. Macleod is a man of realism and driving 
ambition. At present his realism seems clouded, 
and his drive slowed down, by these misapprehen- 
sions about Central Africa. If he is deterred by 
these considerations (and by the cautionary tales of 
Lord Home) from taking the initiative with swift 
constitutional changes in both Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, his admirable action in releasing Dr. 
Banda will only lead to a bitter series of racial 
clashes. 40 4 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of VENTURE 
TANGANYIKA’S ECONOMY 


Sir.—May I make some observations on Mr. 
Donaldson’s article published in your January issue? 

In the paragraph headed ‘ Balance of Payments’ 
he states that ‘ pensions, passage money, leave pay 
and remittances go overseas’. Certainly, but the 
fact is that you cannot do without the externally 
recruited Civil Service in a territory like this for 
probably 15 to 20 years to come. Indeed, one of 
our troubles at the present time is that we are not 
getting enough of them and find it difficult to keep 
the number of those we have because the salary level 
offered here is unattractive when compared to their 
earning power in other parts of the world, and this 
particularly refers to technical officers. 

Mr. Donaldson continues, ‘ despite the insistent 
warnings of the business community, the Civil Ser- 
vice was recklessly expanded’. This is the old 
argument of ‘keep taxation down—and services’. 
In a place like Tanganyika the Civil Service is not 
only ‘administration’, it is the agricultural, the 
technical, the medical, the research people, and they 
are needed in far greater numbers if we are to be 
able to get any pace at all into the task of lifting the 
standard of living of the people of Tanganyika. 

A further point is made that Tanganyika may 
have a deficit of £5m. in the present financial year. 
I doubt very much that we shall have a deficit as 
even the limited expenditure that was estimated will 
not be achieved because of the lack of the skilled 
technical people needed to increase the tempo of 
economic and agricultural development. 

Mr. Donaldson states, ‘taxation has already 
reached a level which, if it were strictly applied, 
would destroy all incentive to new enterprise and 
bring established, but marginally profitable, busi- 
nesses to a standstill’. Here again we cannot afford 
because of the need to attract external capital, to 
raise taxation particularly in the economy sector 
any higher, but that is only because we have to 
attract capital from abroad. In so far as industry 
established here is concerned, company tax is Shs. 
5/6d. in the pound and a man with two children 
does not pay tax till well over £850 income. 

Fiscal control, he says, is largely vested in the 
High Commission. That is, I think, a complete mis- 
understanding of the facts. There is no fiscal con- 
trol of any kind vested in the High Commission, 
nor indeed is the currency control headquarters 
office in Nairobi for any other purpose than carrying 
out functions on behalf of the Secretary of State 
who is responsible for East African currency. 
Tanganyika has as much control over the High 
Commission as any of the other territories. Almost 
all the matters Mr. Donaldson mentions, such as 
banking, international commercial relations, currency 
management are not within the purview or control 
of the High Commission at all. 

The writer says Tanganyika may fix her own rates 
of income tax, etc., but both must, under the present 
system, be aligned with those of Kenya. The other 
way round, of course, operates too, that Kenya 


wants to put on various taxes and cannot put them 
on without the agreement of Uganda and Tan- 
ganyika. 

In my opinion the whole position wants looking 
at. In the light of African development we need 
to be moving nearer to the centre and not further 
away from it. The position here in so far as possible 
federation is concerned is entirely different from that 
of Central Africa for it will undoubtedly be the 
African leaders of Kenya and Tanganyika who will 
be pressing forward for federation because they 
realise the value of maintaining a market of 22m. 
people as a whole and of the more powerful voice 
they will have in the Commonwealth and in the 
United Nations Organisations if they can speak on 
behalf of 22m. people instead of on behalf of nine 
or six million, or whatever the figure may be, as 
independent territories. 

A CORRESPONDENT. 
Tanganyika. 


Analysis of Empire 
(Continued from page 5) 


Strachey says many wise things about the nature 
of the Commonwealth and how inter-co-operation 
might be improved. He comments on the kind of 
difficulty experienced with Malaya, Cyprus, British 
Guiana and multi-racial dependencies such as Kenya 
and the Central African Federation. He discusses 
whether some economic basis should develop in the 
Commonwealth and certain economic possibilities 
be encouraged. But he sees the association as an 
element of human solidarity which has some con- 
cern for the impoverished condition of the less 
privileged people and as a bridge across the immense 
abyss which separates the two worlds of prosperity 
and deprivation ’. 

Finally, the world could re-enter an imperialist 
epoch under the domination of one, or of each, of 
the super-powers (Russia, China, United States). 
There may be no avowal or indeed conscious pur- 
pose to create a new imperialism since the old 
imperialism runs counter to the ideology or tradi- 
tion of these powers. It could, nonetheless, conceiv- 
ably happen that one of the powers might move with 
new forms, method and vocabulary into phases of 
imperial expansion and create a new epoch of im- 
perialism. On the other hand, the world may witness 
a relatively non-imperialist period of independent 
states of many kinds—a situation where subjection 
of other people is held in check by the rivalry of 
states, their material impulses, the balance of forces, 
nationalism or the operative economic and psycho- 
logical factors in both large and small powers. There 
is mounting evidence, concludes Strachey, of the 
sheer unprofitableness of empires in present-day 
conditions but even if empires are unnecessary to 
great powers there can be no guarantee that they 
will abstain from the old imperial course. On the 
other hand he adds, the internal modifications these 
powers are undergoing may help to stultify any such 
inclination. 

I hope this important and provocative work will 
be widely read. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


(February 12th—April ist) 


South Africa 

On 21ist March 64 Africans were killed and 162 
injured in Sharpeville when police opened fire on 
a crowd demonstrating against the pass laws as part 
of a national campaign organised by the Pan 
Africanist Congress. As a result there was wide- 
spread rioting and further police action. On 30th 
March a State of Emergency was declared in the 
greater part of the country. 234 leading members 
of the Pan Africanist Congress, the African National 
Congress, the Congress of Democrats and the Liberal 
Party were arrested. An Unlawful Organisations 
Bill which gives the government the right to ban 
the Congress—and other—organisations was passed 
by both the House of Assembly and the Senate. On 
lst April the Security Council after three days’ de- 
bate accepted by nine votes to nil with two absten- 
tions (Britain and France) a resolution which 
deplored the recent incidents, urged. the Union 
Government to abandon its policy of apartheid and 
initiate measures aimed at bringing about racial 
harmony, and called on the Secretary General in 
consultation with the Union Government to make 
such arrangements as would uphold the purposes 
and principles of the Charter. On Saturday, 9th 
April, an attempt was made by a European farmer 
to assassinate the Prime Minister, Dr. Verwoerd, at 
the opening ceremony of an agricultural show in 
Johannesburg. 


Ghana 

Details of the proposals for a republican constitu- 
tion published in the form of a white paper on 6th 
March are as follows: 

(a) The President is to be Head of State and will 
combine the powers now exercised by the Governor- 
General and the Prime Minister. He is to hold office 
for five years at a time. If he dissolves the National 
Assembly before this time he must either resign or 
submit himself for re-election by the people. The 
first President is to be chosen by plebiscite; sub- 
sequently he will be elected after each general elec- 
tion by the members of the National Assembly. No 
presidential candidate can be nominated unless 
nominators are prepared to make a declaration that 
they believe parliamentary candidates in at least 
half of the constituencies in the country will pledge 
their vote to him if elected. 

(b) The President must have cabinet of at least 
eight Ministers who are members of the National 
Assembly. He has the right to choose and dismiss 
them. 

(c) The President will have the power of veto in 
extreme circumstances. Subject to this neither the 
President nor the cabinet nor the law courts can 
alter the law without the authority of Parliament. 
Changes in the constitution can only be made after 
a referendum. : 

(d) The Chief Justice and all judges will be 
appointed by the President. The right of appeal to 
the Privy Council will lapse. ; ; 

(e) The President will be Commander-in-Chief of 


the armed forces and have ultimate control over the 
Civil Service. 

(f) Parliament is given the right to surrender the 
whole or part of the sovereignty of Ghana to a union 
of African States. 

Nyasaland : 

On Thursday, March 3ist, Dr. Hastings Banda, 
the leader of the banned Nyasaland African 
National Congress, was released from prison. He 
became President of the Malawi Congress when Mr. 
Orton Chirwa, the existing President, resigned in 
his favour. A constitutional conference on Nyasa- 
land is to take place in London in June or July. 
Somaliland 

Elections were held to the Legislative Council on 
17th February under the terms of the new constitu- 
tion introduced in 1959. The results were: 


Somali National League ... 20 
United Somali Party uepale 
National United Front awe tel 


The new Council will consist of a Speaker, three 


ex-officio members and 33 elected Somalis. The 
Executive Council has also been reformed: the 
Governor presides; there are three ex-officio 


ministers and four ministers have been appointed 
from among the elected members of the Legislative 
Council. |The elected Ministers are to come to 
London in May to discuss independence and the 
possibility of union with Somalia. 


Kenya 

On Sunday, 27th March, a new colony-wide 
African political party, the Kenya African National 
Union, was formed after a meeting of political 
leaders at Kiambu. A committee was appointed to 
draft the constitution and define policy. The mem- 
bers of the committee are: James Gichuru (Presi- 
dent), Mungai Njeroge (Secretary), Ronald Negala, 
Oginga Odinga, Gikonyo Kiano, Tom Mboya, H. 
Wareithi, C. M. G. Argwings Kodhek and J. 
Nyamwye. After the meeting three African Elected 
Members agreed to take ministries in the caretaker 
government which will hold power until the Macleod 
Constitution can be implemented: —Dr. J. G. Kiano 
(Commerce and Industry), Mr. R. G. Ngala (Labour, 
Social Security, Adult Education), Mr. J. N. Muimi 
(Health and Welfare). The post of assistant minister 
to the Ministry of Agriculture is also to be offered 
to an African. 


Publications 

Report of the Kenya Constitutional Conference, 
Cmnd 960 (H.M.S.O., 1s.). 

Colonial Research. Cmnd. 938 (H.M.S.O., 18s.). 

Assistance from the U.K. for Overseas Develop- 
ment. Cmnd. 974 (H.M.S.O., 1s.). 

Report of the Commission into the National Re- 
sources and Population Trends of Fiji. (The Burns 
Report.) (Crown Agents, 5s.). 

United Nations: Economic Survey of Africa since 
1950 (H.M.S.O., 21s.). 

Report of the British Guiana Constitutional Confer- 
ence. Cmnd .998 (H.M.S.O., 1s.). KOs 


Parliament and the Colonies 


South Africa and the Commonwealth. In the 
Commons Mr. Stonehouse moved the following 
motion: 

That this House, deploring the present racialist 
policies now being pursued by the South African 
Government, under which non-Europeans are con- 
sistently denied normal human and political rights, 
including the right of campaigning for a peaceful 
change in the laws under which they live, and the 
recent declaration of a state of emergency and the 
many aribitrary arrests. 

Fearing that a continuation of this repression is 
threatening the security and welfare of all races liv- 
ing in the Union of South Africa and good relations 
between the members of the Commonwealth, 

Urges Her Majesty’s Government to take the 
opportunity at the forthcoming Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ conference to bring home to the 
South African Government the strong feelings of 
British people ; 

And restates its firm belief that peace and tran- 
quility in South Africa can only be secured in the 
long run on the basis of freedom and equality and 
a full respect for the inherent dignity and humanity 
of all men. 

He asked that a message should go out from a 
united House of Commons to demonstrate to the 
South African Government and white Africans that 
they had to come to terms with the situation, other- 
wise they were inviting disaster. 

In reply, Mr. Alport said that the Prime Minister 
had already made it clear that there would be oppor- 
tunity to discuss the situation in South Africa during 
the informal discussions which formed an important 
part of the conference. 

The motion was carried without a division. 
April.) 


Mineral Rights in Bechuanaland. In a statement 
to the Commons Mr. Alport said that a mineral 
concession had been granted by the Bamangwato 
tribe to a company in the Rhodesian Selection Trust 
Group called ‘ Bamangwato Concessions Ltd.’ This 
gave the new company exclusive rights to prospect 
and explore for all minerals, except diamonds, oil 
and substances such as soil and stone, in the 
Bamangwato Reserve for a period of up to ten 
years. 

In the event of mineral discoveries of economic 
significance, mining rights could be exercised by 
Bamangwato Concessions Ltd. or by any mining 
companies formed by it for this purpose, for periods 
up to 99 years. During the period of exclusive 
exploration rights the company would pay the tribe 
at the rate of £3,000 per annum. This was apart 
from the rental of approximately £2,000 per annum 
payable to the Bechuanaland Protectorate Govern- 
ment under the Mines and Minerals Proclamation. 
Any mining company that was formed would pay 
the tribe a royalty of 15 per cent. of the excess of 
sales revenue over production costs as defined. 

The concession provided that the Company and 
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any mining company subsequently formed would, 
in so far as they considered reasonably practicable 
and consistent with the efficient carrying out of their 
operations, train members of the Bamangwato tribe, 
and employ and provide opportunities for the 
advancement of those members who acquired the 
appropriate standards of skill and were in other 
respects suitable for employment and advancement. 
The concession also provided that the companies 
should, in administering and carrying on their busi- 
ness, use their best endeavours to procure good 
relationships with their employees and act in accord- 
ance with the best traditions of good management. 
The Company had also arranged with the tribe that, 
on the formation of a mining company under the 
concession, the tribe should, without cost to them- 
selves, acquire a 15 per cent. shareholding interest 
and be entitled to nominate two directors of the 
mining company. (31st March.) 

International Development. During the second 
reading of a Bill enabling the United Kingdom to 
accept the articles of agreement of the proposed 
International Development Association, Mr. An- 
thony Barber, the Economic Secretary to the 
Treasury, said that the purpose of the bill was to 
provide finance for under-developed territories on 
easier terms than was customary with conventional 
loans. Member countries would be divided into two 
categories (a) industrialised or more advanced, (b) 
under-developed. Industrialised countries would pay 
their whole contribution in gold or freely convert- 
ible currencies, under-developed countries would pay 
only ten per cent. in this way and the rest in their 
national currency. It was hoped that the initial sub- 
scription would be 1,000m. dollars of which Britain 
would contribute £47m. 

In reply, Mr. Marquand said that Mr. Paul Hoff- 
man, Chairman of the United Nations Special Fund, 
had said that the goal for the next ten years should 
be to raise the income per head by two per cent. in 
100 countries. For this between 15 and 20 billion 
dollars would be necessary. The IDA, starting with 
only one billion, could only be a beginning. (29th 
March.) 

Education in the Protectorates. In the course of 
questions Mr. Alport gave the following figures for 
the annual cost per child of the education of Euro- 
pean, Coloured and African children. 

Basutoland: 


English medium primary and 


secondary schools sig 4 Oe) 
Sesuto medium primary and se- 
condary Schools ... é £414 0 
Bechuanaland: 
European schools ... £77.00 40 
Coloured schools £122 nO 
African schools £62300) 
Swaziland: 
European schools ... £51 10 0 
Coloured schools a et el One) 
African schools... £5 0 
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Guide to Books... 


Prohibited Immigrant 


By John Stonehouse, M.P. (Bodley Head. 21s.) 
When Mr. Stonehouse was more or less violently 
expelled from the Federation of the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland during the 1959 troubles, many of those 
opposed to his view seemed to suggest that he was 
jumping into matters of which he had no personal 
experience. This book shows that if his time in 
Africa was relatively short, it was packed with hard- 
working and picaresque experiences, which have 
developed his insight while they gave a firm basis 
to his determination to work for Africans. That 
determination led him to accept an offer to work 
for a co-operative organisation, run by Africans, 
in Uganda. Here he had the unusual experience for 
whites in these countries of living and going about 
in African company, together with his wife and 
children, which is even more exceptional. He 
recounts their adventures with humour and toler- 
ance; and those who think that as a Labour and 
Co-operative M.P. he is ‘ starry-eyed’ about Africa, 
should study his balanced judgments on Africans. 
He describes clearly how Africans are like other 
men, as capable of cheating and exploiting their 
fellows as any European—and as capable of help- 
ing them. This chapter ends with his first experi- 
ence of being declared a prohibited immigrant—after 
he had gone to Kapenguria to give evidence for a 
friend, Achieng Oneko, accused with Jomo Kenyatta 
of Mau Mau activities. 

This experience gives the book its title, together 
with his more notorious deportation, when, as a 
Labour M.P., he was put by the police on an air- 
craft leaving Northern Rhodesia at the order of the 
Federal Immigration Department (on this matter, the 
Executive and Parliament do not, of course, inter- 
fere lest the Civil Service be dragged into politics). 
He tells this story also cheerfully for he has sus- 
tained his various adventures, strung along the road 
of his developing and maturing awareness of Africa’s 
problems, with constant good humour. Along this 
road he describes, pithily, the development of the 
East African territories, and above all the events 
leading up to the imposition of the Federation on 
an almost totally unwilling African population. He 
also, like Guy Clutton-Brock in Facing 1960 in 
Central Africa, makes the fundamentally important 
point that the crisis for the two territories of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland is political, and 
not economic, and he blows away the smoke-screen 
of arguments that Nyasaland must stay in the Feder- 
ation for economic reasons. 

One thing about Mr. Stonehouse’s book inevitably 
depresses me personally. For twenty years I have 
been closely associated with research on social 
problems in Central Africa, and know of the wealth 
of data and the penetrating analyses which social 
scientists have made of the region. It is doubtful 
whether any Government makes use of these 
researches—certainly no Minister or Government 
official that I know has ever publicly referred to 
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this work. Now I find that a man like John Stone- 
house—and I know of others in his position— 
apparently also do not look at it. Yet books like 
Epstein’s Politics in an Urban African Community, 
Mitchell’s The Kalela Dances on the Copperbelt, 
Watson’s Tribal Cohesion in a Money Economy, 
and many others would have undoubtedly deepened 
his understanding of events. These studies would 
have strengthened his awareness of the complexity 
of the situation; and one of the greatest merits of 
this vivid and humane book is that it succeeds in 
showing how complex Africa’s problems are, even 
though Mr. Stonehouse follows undeviatingly the 
course on which his moral passions drive him. 
Max Gluckman 


Co-operative Organisation in Tropical Countries 
By Sheila Gorst (Blackwell. 25s.) 


The real drive to put co-operation on the-colonial 
map came immediately after the war with the 
circulation of the Model Ordinance to colonial 
governments and a request that Departments of Co- 
operation should be set up. Excellent pioneer work 
had already been done by Strickland, Campbell, 
Surridge and others, and Margaret Digby, Malcolm 
Darling and the Horace Plunkett Foundation have 
contributed much to strengthen the movements and 
increase knowledge of development. The British 
movement has come to play an increasing part and 
the International Co-operative Alliance has shown 
its practical interest. Now we have a study by Mrs. 
Sheila Gorst of co-operative development in British 
dependencies since the war which surveys the vast 
complex field with remarkable care and lucidity and 
provides a most‘useful book of reference. 

It is the immense variety of co-operatives that 
makes this study so exciting—fish pond and pig- 
breeding societies in Hong Kong; irrigation societies 
in Jamaica; the marketing and supply societies of 
the Gilbert and Ellice islands which practically 
exclude private enterprise. We have the contrast 
between territories such as Cyprus, Mauritius and 
Malaya which have built up successful consumers’ 
societies and the African experience where agricul- 
tural marketing societies have forged ahead and con- 
sumer societies largely failed. 

One of the many issues discussed is of urgent 
importance to countries which have achieved in- 
dependence or are well on the way, the question of 
government control. ‘Too much, however paternal, 
may emasculate, too little disintegrate the move- 
ment’ as Sir Malcolm Darling writes in his fore- 
word. 

Mrs. Gorst has analysed and weighed the material 
she has brought together, discussed the difficulties, 
weaknesses, scope and achievements, and offered 
numerous constructive suggestions. The conclusions 
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should be discussed widely, first by all interested in 
overseas social and economic development, and 
second by all sections of the British and International 
co-operative movements. Mrs. Gorst is to be 
thanked, and the Horace Plunkett Foundation, for 
their important contribution to a subject of vital 
importance to Commonwealth development. 
A. Creech Jones 


The Years of Challenge 
By Don Taylor (Robert Hale. 25s.) 


Mr. Taylor in this readable book sets out to give 
a quick and popular history of the Commonwealth 
since 1945. He is an experienced journalist, familiar 
with the subject and editor of The New Common- 
wealth. He traces the development of policy from 
colonial rule to Commonwealth fulfilment and tells 
of the leaders and colonial movements which pressed 
on through these critical years to self-government 
and responsibility. The canvas is wide and the story 
conventionally related, but if his interpretation of 
events and appreciation of persons are not always 
your own, the author is perceptive and friendly and 
not concerned to analyse events from any particular 
philosophic or economic standpoint. He welcomes 
the manner in which Britain accepted the challenge 
of nationalism and the modern world and grinds no 
axe. I prefer, of course, the interpretation of 
Labour’s stewardship in the first part of the post- 
war period as told in Fabian Colonial Essays, but 
Mr. Taylor does not withhold from Labour his meed 
of appreciation of its work. The book is a fair and 
orthodox survey of the dissolution of Britain’s main 
colonial interests. 

A. Creech Jones 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Provision of Popular Reading Materials. By 
Charles Richards. (UNESCO). This a book of 
studies and technical papers on the problems of 
providing adequate literature for the follow-up of 
adult literary campaigns. Mr. Charles Richards is 
the Director of the East Africa Literature Bureau 
and his experience is invaluable. 

Trade Union Law and Practice. By Horatio 
Vester and Anthony Gardner (Sweet and Maxwell. 
35s.) A concise and practical analysis of Trade 
Union Acts and their application, including chapters 
on political activity, strikes, lock-outs and restrictive 
practices. 
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Modern College Atlas for Africa (Phillips, 14s. 6d.) 
This is an atlas particularly designed for African 
schools, but specialists in African affairs will also 
find it useful. The emphasis is on the detail of East, 
West and South Africa, but it also includes good 
political and geographical maps of the rest of the 
world. 

Your Neighbour (Church Information Office, 
Church House, S.W.1., Is. In the academic year 
1958-1959 there were 42,000 full-time students and 
many other visitors from overseas in Britain. Many 
did not receive the welcome they expected. This 
pamphlet outlines the challenge this situation pre- 
sents, not only to Church members but to everyone. 
It includes a useful list of hostels and organisations 
already tackling the problem. 

Facing 1960 in Central Africa. By Guy Clutton- 
Brock. (Africa Bureau, Is. 6d.) This is the text 
of a speech which Guy Clutton-Brock, who was 
imprisoned during the Southern Rhodesian emer- 
gency, gave at the fifth anniversary address of the 
Africa Bureau. Mr. Clutton-Brock is unique in that 
he really looks at the Central African situation from 
the point of view of the African peasant. 

The Belgian Congo. By Ruth Slade (O.U.P., 5s.) 
Information on the Belgian Congo in English is hard 
to come by. This useful book written for the Insti- 
tute of Race Relations outlines the changes that 
have taken place in the Congo since the end of the 
war and analyses the causes and results of the riots 
which occurred in Leopoldville in January, 1959. 

Everyman’s United Nations. (H.M.S.O. 25s.) 
An up-to-date, factual account of the work of the 
United Nations, useful both to the expert and the 
casual reader. It is divided into three sections: an 
analysis of the purposes of the United Nations, a 
description of how the work is carried out and a 
systematic account of the various attached agencies. 
An appendix gives the full text of the United 
Nations Charter, the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 


Coseee 


We apologise for the fact that in our April issue 
the review of The Growth of Industrial Economics 
by W. G. Hoffman was in error attributed to P. C. 
Lloyd. The reviewer was J. R. Sargent. 
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